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Research for Action (RFA) is a Philadelphia-based, non-profit organization engaged in 
policy and evaluation research on urban education. Founded in 1992, RFA seeks to improve 
the education opportunities and outcomes of urban youth by strengthening public schools 
and enriching the civic and community dialogue about public education. For more 
information about RFA please go to our website, www.researchforaction.org. 

About this Report 

Research for Action identified effective organizational practices used by better performing 
schools serving middle and high school students in the School District of Philadelphia. 

These practices are organized into three spheres: Conditions for Teaching, Student-Centered 
School Community, and Instructional Program. This report offers an explanation of each 
sphere, broad strategies and specific practices to enact the strategies, and case studies of 
schools that illustrate what the practices look like when put together effectively. 
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Effective Organizational Practices for 
Middle and High School Grades in the 
School District of Philadelphia 



Sphere A: Conditions for Teaching 

Strategy A1: Staff built a shared, concrete vision of good teaching 

Strategy A2: Leaders provided high quality professional learning opportunities 
focused on a common curriculum, the school vision of good teaching, and 
responsiveness to student needs as determined by student performance data 

Strategy A3: Leaders designed daily, weekly, and yearly schedules and other 
important structures that supported professional learning and collaboration within 
and across formal instructional communities 

Strategy A4: Leaders recruited a strong pool of applicants, developed a rigorous 
hiring process, and assigned teachers where they could make the greatest impact 

Strategy A5: Principals built a strong leadership team focused on creating a 
professional environment that supported teacher learning, valued teacher input, 
and fostered teacher trust and morale 



Sphere B: Student-Centered School Community 



Strategy B1: School staff encouraged students to develop a well-defined academic 
and social identity 

Strategy B2: School staff engaged students in a personalized, safe, 
developmental^ appropriate and celebratory experience that made them feel 
respected and supported 

Strategy B3: Students played an active role in shaping and improving their own 
performance and the school as a whole 

Strategy B4: School leaders integrated parents and community partners into the 
school community, inviting them to support student growth and expand 
educational opportunity 

Strategy B5: School leaders purposefully designed a physical environment that 
affirmed respect for students and adults and communicated school values 



Sphere C: Instructional Program 

Strategy Cl: Staff built instructional program coherence through the use of a 
common curriculum that included a scope and sequence and was aligned with 
state standards as the foundation for classroom teaching 

Strategy C2: The school’s instructional program prepared students for the next 
steps in their educational careers - whether it was the transition to high school or 
the transition to college or career - and staff communicated high expectations 
about students’ futures 

Strategy C3: Staff routinely used student performance data to assess incoming 
students, closely monitor individual students progress (especially struggling 
students) throughout the school year, and assess school and classroom 
interventions 

Strategy C4: School leaders structured the school week to provide additional 
instructional time for students who were struggling in their coursework and/or on 
standardized tests 

Strategy C5: Faculty integrated preparation for standardized tests throughout the 
curriculum and throughout the school year 



Introduction 



In summer 2008, the Accountability Review Council (ARC) 1 commissioned Research for 
Action to conduct a qualitative study that would shed light on the kinds of practices used in 
Philadelphia schools that were relatively successful compared to other schools serving roughly 
the same student population. Members of the ARC were eager to identify “best practices” 
used in schools that effectively serve middle and high school youth. This report appears during 
the first year of a new superintendent for Philadelphia’s schools — Dr. Arlene Ackerman — and 
at a time when she and her staff, with community input, are creating a strategic plan. The five- 
member School Reform Commission (SRC) is also undergoing changes, as some members 
rotate off the Commission and new members join. It is our hope that this report will make a 
contribution at a critical juncture; that it will provide a knowledge base to inform district 
leaders’ understanding of the job that needs to be done and the strategies and practices that 
they should encourage and support with resources - both human and material. 

Focus of the Report 

The report presents findings from qualitative research in 22 schools conducted during the 
period August 1, 2008 - December 31, 2008. It addresses the ARC’s central question: 

What organizational practices are contributing to the relative success of a set of 
Philadelphia schools that serve substantial numbers of middle and high school 
students with multiple risk factors compared to other schools serving roughly the 
same student population ? 

This question drove the way in which we designed and carried out the research and are 
reporting the findings. For example, the schools in our sample are enjoying relative success ; that 
is, they are performing well relative to other Philadelphia schools serving similar student 
populations. The designation “relative success” would not necessarily hold for the schools in 
the study if the sample had, for example, included schools from across the state or across a 
number of urban school districts. 

In addition, all the schools in our sample served large numbers of low-income students, many 
of whom had additional risk factors. (We will discuss the sample in detail in the section that 
follows and Appendix A.) As the research question indicates, the ARC was interested in 
schools that were making progress with students who match the profile of the majority of 
Philadelphia students. 



1 

The ARC is an independent assessment and reporting center, created according to school reform legislation of 
2001 to gauge the outcomes of the district’s reform. The ARC evaluates and validates the results of student and 
school achievement and the district’s reform initiatives, and summarizes its findings and recommendations in 
annual reports to the School Reform Commission. 
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The research focused on organisational practices r We use the term “organizational” to denote 
practices that occur across the school or that contribute to conditions across the school. Our 
use of the term includes more than strictly managerial practices. In the case of some practices, 
school leaders - administrators and teacher leaders - are the primary actors; in other cases 
teachers, other staff, students and/ or partners are important actors. A major goal of the study 
was to move beyond broad, abstract strategies to identify mid-level and even micro practices. 

Organization of the Report 

As we conducted fieldwork, the research team met to discuss themes that were emerging from 
the data. These discussions led us to organize the report around three spheres of school effort: 

• Conditions for Teaching, 

• Student-Centered School Community, and 

• Instructional Program. 

For each sphere, we identify five broad strategies and then list specific practices for enacting 
each strategy. We offer brief examples from the schools to illustrate the practices. The order 
in which we list the strategies and practices does not suggest a hierarchy of importance or a 
sequence for implementation. All of the practices are significant and they work best in concert 
with one another. 

Each of the three areas of the report also includes a note on the obstacles that schools face 
within the focal sphere. Philadelphia public schools, including the schools in our sample, face 
systemic challenges, and some schools have more obstacles to overcome than others. 
Particularly at the high school level, the admissions selectivity of individual schools has 
resulted in a tiered system of neighborhood, citywide admissions and special admissions 
schools, which influences the types of challenges that different kinds of schools face. ’ Given 
their relative autonomy from many district mandates, charter schools also face a unique set of 
conditions which give charter schools an advantage over district schools. The size of the 
school is also a mediating factor with smaller schools at an advantage over larger schools as 
they allow for greater personalization for both adults and students, particularly at the high 



2 This focus was dictated by limited resources; conducting a sufficient number of classroom observations to 
identify effective classroom practices was prohibitively expensive. 

3 Philadelphia’s 15 special admission high schools are the most selective, requiring that students meet their 
individual admission criteria that often require a strong record of grades, test scores, behavior, and attendance in 
seventh grade. There is variation among the 16 citywide admission high schools, which include large Career and 
Technical Education (CTE) schools and small themed schools. Most citywide schools require that applicants 
attend an interview and meet three of four criteria related to grades, attendance, lateness, and behavior (but not 
test scores). Any student who does not apply or is not admitted to other schools is assigned to one of 31 
neighborhood high schools, based on their middle school feeder pattern. (Students may apply to attend 
neighborhood schools other than that to which they are assigned; their admission at these schools is based on a 
lottery and the number of spots is determined by how under- or oversubscribed the schools are after enrolling 
students from the feeder pattern.) In the fall of their eighth grade year, students may choose to apply to up to five 
special admission, citywide admission, or neighborhood high schools. In a separate process, students may apply 
to any of the city’s 22 public charter high schools, where (except for preference given to siblings of current 
students and to students whose parents helped develop that charter school) students are selected by random 
lottery from the pool of applicants. Given this study’s focus on students with multiple risk factors, special 
admissions schools were excluded from our sample of schools. (See RFA’s forthcoming 2009 report “Getting to 
High School” for more information on the high school selection process in Philadelphia.) 
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school level . 4 As a result of these differences between types of schools, particular supports 
and interventions may not have the same impact in two different schools, as external 
conditions influence the ease at which promising strategies and “best practices” can gain 
traction. For this reason, in this report we have included a note about the admissions and 
selection process before each highlighted case study school. In sum, schools with greater 
challenges may need greater supports and an influx of resources in order to achieve 
comparable student outcomes to other schools in the district. 

Finally, for each sphere of effort, we present more nuanced portraits of two schools in which 
school stakeholders moved beyond simply applying a few good ideas and instead intentionally 
implemented a coherent combination of strategies aimed at improving student outcomes. The 
two schools are places where we would send you to see how the strategies and practices can 
work together in concerted ways to have a positive impact on student learning. These case 
studies offer descriptions of the interdependence and relatedness of the strategies, showing 
how they work synergistically in a specific context. They provide the kinds of detailed and 
coherent explanations of good practice that are useful to school practitioners and district 
decision makers because they offer concrete, attainable images for school-based practitioners 
and the actors whose job it is to support them. 



4 See RFA’s forthcoming 2009 report, Going Small: Public/ Private Collaboration in Restructuring High School Education in 
Philadelphia. 
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Research Methods 



This study did not use an experimental design, and therefore did not isolate individual 
variables and draw linear causal connections between them and desired outcomes. Instead, in 
the tradition of qualitative research, our study offers evidence that suggests explanation. 

Below and in the appendices to the report, we describe in detail how we collected our data and 
our analytical approach, thus making the rigor of our process visible. Another test of the 
credibility will come as those familiar with urban middle and high schools read and assess our 
findings. 

Creating the Sample 

As discussed in our introduction, the central research question for this study is: 

What organisational practices are contribu ting to the relative success of a set of Philadelphia schools 
that serve substantial numbers of middle and high school students with multiple risk factors compared 
to other schools serving roughly the same student population ? 

To answer this question, we developed what in qualitative research is known as a purposeful 
sample (Patton, 1987) in consultation with district staff in the Office of Accountability and 
Assessment, Dr. Ron Zimmer formerly of RAND Corporation and Dr. Kenneth Wong of 
Brown University. Purposeful sampling allows researchers to generate knowledge from 
information-rich cases “from which one can learn a great deal about issues of central 
importance to the purpose of the evaluation” (Patton, 1987, p. 52). Given the study’s goal of 
identifying the kinds of organizational practices employed by better performing schools, we 
sought schools that would generate lessons relevant to improving more typical 
programs/practices. Within the tradition of purposeful sampling, this is known as extreme 
case sampling. 

We chose better performing schools that served significant numbers of students with multiple 
risk factors, with a particular focus on schools that serve a large majority of low-income 
students, which is true of the majority of schools in the district. Because of this stipulation, we 
eliminated middle grades schools and high schools with the most selective admissions policies, 
defined as schools in which students need to have scored in the 88 th percentile or above on the 
Pennsylvania System of School Assessment (PSSA) as one requirement for admission. This 
assessment, administered by the Pennsylvania Department of Education (PDE), is used in the 
No Child Left Behind Accountability System as the primary determinant of Adequate Yearly 
Progress (AYP). 

There were two achievement criteria used to select middle grades schools: 

• Achievement growth trajectory of schools as determined by Pennsylvania Value 
Added Assessment System (PVAAS) data 5 

• Percentage of students scoring Proficient/ Advanced on PSSA in math and reading 

5 PVAAS is a valued added program that is applied to all schools in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvanis. PVAAS 
is the analysis of current and past PSSA results to produce measures of progress at the school, grade, and student 
levels. For further information, see http:/ /www.pde.state.pa.us/a_and_t/lib/a_and_t/PVAAS-FAQs.pdf. 
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